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Editor's Desk 


Trenchant criticism of motion picture “edu- 
cation” is timely. Here is one made before the 
Colorado Schoolmaster’s Club by Ralph S. Pitts, 
which we pass along to Chautauquans from the 
“Colorado School Journal :” 

The lazy perverted sentence, “I should wor- 
ry” (but I shan’t), is typical, I think, of the mov- 
ing picture frame of mind. Constructive imagina- 
tion—the power to build bridges and sky scrapers 
in our heads, before ever a timber is laid or a bolt 
forged—never came to humanity through sitting 
like a comfortable tabby cat, with ill-perceived 
and hazy impressions flashing or blurring over 
consciousness. No constructive imagination has 
come through consciously and habitually taking 
the time to make these fleeting impressions ours; 
then, through using these acquired possessions 
for further progress. There is no prompting of 
the imagination in the presence of the “movies.” 
Since the whole story or process is going to be 
depicted (or else flashed before you in an inter- 
larded epigram), why use the will at all? Why 
try to construct the picture, as we try when we 
read an interesting article? Why try to imagine 
the story, as we try if we see a lovely picture? 
The joy of personal discovery is gone. The will 
sees no reason to work, and is dormant. The 
imagination acquires little or no new material, 
and goes to seed. These two, the most potent of 
educative forces, are atrophied. The better the 
pictures, the more complete the delineations, then 
the more fully and truly do we contemptuously 
allow our best mental heritage to fall into disuse. 
Interested? Oh! yes. Amused? Of course. 
Educated? Most certainly not, if education 
means anything more than the half registering 
of half perceived stimuli upon our gray matter. 

+ « *« 

Chautuaqua’s object lesson in practical co- 
operation of church denominations for the pur- 
poses of a community life during the Assembly 
season, has had no inconsiderable influence in 
fostering the modern movement toward church 
unity for social service. The first denomination- 
al house at Chautauqua was built by the Con- 
eregationalists in 1880. Others have been estab- 

1887, Methodist Episcopa! ; 
1890, Presbyterian; 1891, United Presbyterian; 


ished as follows: 


1804, Protestant Episcopal (chapel); 1895, Bap- 


st: 1902, Disciples and Unitarian; 1904 Luth- 


Readers say: 

Newport, Washington.—Oh, I could not get 
along without The Chautauquan. I have taken 
it since 1898 and I shall continue to as long as I 
am able to read it. 
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Efficiency in State Government 


Readers will not have forgotten the discus- 
sion of commission government for states which 
Oklahoma and Kansas, with occasional sugges- 
tions in other states, started by seriously promis- 
ing that innovation. If commission rule is good 
for cities and counties, why should it not be good 





in the state sphere—at least up to a certain point? 
However, many advanced thinkers have felt that 
in the larger, populous and industrially diversi- 
fied states commission rule would hardly work. 

Iowa is not classed among the radical states, 
yet a report that challenges national notice has 
just been made to her legislature on desirable 
changes in state government. The report comes 
from “efficiency engineers” appointed two years 
ago to study the question and submit recommen- 
dations. The report of the engineers is charac- 
teristic of the tendencies of the day. 

While strict commission rule is not proposed 
for lowa the reforms that are strongly recom- 
mended would constitute a real departure. They 
are designed to simplify, consolidate, concentrate 
responsibility and reduce cost. They are based 
on the theory that we have permitted our state 
machinery to acquire needless complexity and that 
we are paying too much for a very inferior ar- 
ticle in the way of administration. 

The chief changes or reforms recommended 
are these: The short ballot applied to state of- 
fices; making the governorship the only elective 
office, and giving the governor the power of ap- 
pointing all department heads; the formation of 
an executive council composed of nominated de- 
partment heads, with the governor as chairman; 
the creation of a general department of supplies 
with one purchasing agent for all the state insti- 
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tutions; the creation of a legislative reference 
and bill-drafting bureau to facilitate the framing 
of bills ; the reduction in the number of legislative 
clerks, secretaries, janitors, etc.; the adoption of 
business methods all along the line. With refer- 
ence to the judiciary, the report favors equally 
radical changes. It would have the Chief Justice 
an elective officer, but it would vest in him the 
power to appoint all the other judges—subject t» 
confirmation by the Senate; it would give judges 
permanent tenure, or tenure during good be- 
havior. 

This report stops short of commission gov- 
ernment, since it does not suggest the abolition of 
the legislature. But it goes far in the same direc- 
tion as commission government. It is a good 
illustration of what reform in governmental ma- 
chinery has come to mean to thinking and pro- 
gressive men of our period. 

++ 


In connection with the naval appropriation bill 
Congress has under consideration a proposition to in- 
crease the number of chaplains in the navy. The need 
for an adequate increase is shown in these three facts 
which are urged upon public attention by the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America. 

1. In 1842 the navy numbered 12,000 men; in 1914 
it numbered 67,000. In 1842 the navy had 67 ships; in 
1914 it had 300 ships. In 1842 it had 24 chaplains; in 
1914 it has no more chaplains than it had 72 years ago. 
That is, the number of men and ships has increased 
more than five-fold; the number of chaplains not at all. 

2. The churches are urging upon Congress an in- 
crease that will give the navy at least one chaplain to 
every one thousand of the personnel, which would still 
leave the service deficient relatively by more than one- 
half on the basis of 1842. 

3. The Churches are also agreed in the conviction 
that the-present discrimination against chaplains in the 
matter of consideration according to rank and length 
of service is, in effect, a disparagement of religion and 
the worship of Almighty God; which disparagement 
should not longer be countenanced by the national gov- 
ernment. 

4. Strange as it may appear, it is nevertheless the 
fact that for ten years efforts have been made without 
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Trenchant criticism of motion picture “edu- 
cation” is timely. Here is one made before the 
Colorado Schoolmaster’s Club by Ralph S. Pitts, 
which we pass along to Chautauquans from the 
“Colorado School Journal :” 

The lazy perverted sentence, “I should wor- 
ry” (but I shan’t), is typical, I think, of the mov- 
ing picture frame of mind. Constructive imagina- 
tion—the power to build bridges and sky scrapers 
in our heads, before ever a timber is laid or a bolt 
forged—never came to humanity through sitting 
like a comfortable tabby cat, with ill-perceived 
and hazy impressions flashing or blurring over 
consciousness. No constructive imagination has 
come through consciously and habitually taking 
the time to make these fleeting impressions ours ; 
then, through using these acquired possessions 
for further progress. There is no prompting of 
the imagination in the presence of the “movies.” 
Since the whole story or process is going to be 
depicted (or else flashed before you in an inter- 
larded epigram), why use the will at all? Why 
try to construct the picture, as we try when we 
read an interesting article? Why try to imagine 
the story, as we try if we see a lovely picture? 
The joy of personal discovery is gone. The will 
sees no reason to work, and is dormant. The 
imagination acquires little or no new material, 
and goes to seed. These two, the most potent of 
educative forces, are atrophied. The better the 
pictures, the more complete the delineations, then 
the more fully and truly do we contemptuously 
allow our best mental heritage to fall into disuse. 
Interested? Oh! yes. Amused? Of course. 
Educated? Most certainly not, if education 
means anything more than the half registering 
of half perceived stimuli upon our gray matter. 

* * * 

Chautuaqua’s object lesson in practical co- 
operation of church denominations for the pur- 
poses of a community life during the Assembly 
season, has had no inconsiderable influence in 
fostering the modern movement toward church 
unity for social service. The first denomination- 
al house at Chautauqua was built by the Con- 
eregationalists in 1880. Others have been estab- 
1887, Methodist Episcopat; 
1890, Presbyterian; 1891, United Presbyterian; 


ished as follows: 


1804, Protestant Episcopal (chapel) ; 1895, Bap- 


ist: 1902, Disciples and Unitarian; 1904 Luth- 


Readers say: 

Newport, Washington.—Oh, I could not get 
along without The Chautauquan. I have taken 
it since 1898 and I shall continue to as long as I 
am able to read it. 
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Efficiency in State Government 


Readers will not have forgotten the discus- 
sion of commission government for states which 
Oklahoma and Kansas, with occasional sugges- 
tions in other states, started by seriously promis- 
ing that innovation. If commission rule is good 
for cities and counties, why should it not be good 
in the state sphere—at least up to a certain point? 
However, many advanced thinkers have felt that 
in the larger, populous and industrially diversi- 
fied states commission rule would hardly work. 

Iowa is not classed among the radical states, 
yet a report that challenges national notice has 
just been made to her legislature on desirable 
changes in state government. The report comes 
from “efficiency engineers” appointed two years 
ago to study the question and submit recommen- 
dations. The report of the engineers is charac- 
teristic of the tendencies of the day. 

While strict commission rule is not proposed 
for Iowa the reforms that are strongly recom- 
mended would constitute a real departure. They 
are designed to simplify, consolidate, concentrate 
responsibility and reduce cost. They are based 
on the theory that we have permitted our state 
machinery to acquire needless complexity and that 
we are paying too much for a very inferior ar- 
ticle in the way of administration. 

The chief changes or reforms recommended 
are these: The short ballot applied to state of- 
fices; making the governorship the only elective 
office, and giving the governor the power of ap- 
pointing all department heads; the formation of 
an executive council composed of nominated de- 
partment heads, with the governor as chairman; 


the creation of a general department of supplies 
with one purchasing agent for all the state insti- 
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tutions; the creation of a legislative reference 
and bill-drafting bureau to facilitate the framing 
of bills ; the reduction in the number of legislative 
clerks, secretaries, janitors, etc.; the adoption of 
business methods all along the line. With refer- 
ence to the judiciary, the report favors equally 
radical changes. It would have the Chief Justice 
an elective officer, but it would vest in him the 
power to appoint all the other judges—subject t» 
confirmation by the Senate; it would give judges 
permanent tenure, or tenure during good be- 
havior. 

This report stops short of commission gov- 
ernment, since it does not suggest the abolition of 
the legislature. But it goes far in the same direc- 
tion as commission government. It is a good 
illustration of what reform in governmental ma- 
chinery has come to mean to thinking and pro- 
gressive men of our period. 

+ 


In connection with the naval appropriation bill 
Congress has under consideration a proposition to in- 
crease the number of chaplains in the navy. The need 
for an adequate increase is shown in these three facts 
which are urged upon public attention by the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America. 

1. In 1842 the navy numbered 12,000 men; in 1914 
it numbered 67,000. In 1842 the navy had 67 ships; in 
1914 it had 390 ships. In 1842 it had 24 chaplains; in 
1914 it has no more chaplains than it had 72 years ago. 
That is, the number of men and ships has increased 
more than five-fold; the number of chaplains not at all. 

2. The churches are urging upon Congress an in- 
crease that will give the navy at least one chaplain to 
every one thousand of the personnel, which would still 
leave the service deficient relatively by more than one- 
half on the basis of 1842. 

3. The Churches are also agreed in the conviction 
that the present discrimination against chaplains in the 
matter of consideration according to rank and length 
of service is, in effect, a disparagement of religion and 
the worship of Almighty God; which disparagement 
should not ionger be countenanced by the national gov- 
ernment. 

4. Strange as it may appear, it is nevertheless the 
fact that for ten years efforts have been made without 
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success to secure a more adequate supply of chaplains. 
The Secretary of the Navy, in his report to Congress 
says: “It is a reproach to our country that we have 
only the same number of chaplains in the navy for 
1913 as there were in 1842.” Now that a favorable op- 
steed offers to secure the desired legislation, the 

xecutive Committee of the Federal Council, repre- 
senting thirty denominations, earnestly requests every 
pastor and every church member interested in the wel- 
fare of the men of the navy to write or wire to his 
senator and congressman, urging them to give their 
hearty support to this measure and to use their influ 


ence with members of the Naval Committees. The time 
to do this is now. 
++ 
A Model Eight-Hour Law for Women 
The District ot Columbia has often been 


urged to offer itself as a shining example to the 
states, and laws for the District that were to serve 
as models have been introduced many times. At 
last there is really a model law of importance in 
the District. 
without a dissenting vote—a very remarkable 
sign of the times. 

It provides for an eight-hour work-day for 


It passed both houses of Congress 


women and girls in all industrial and mercantile 
establishments in the District. 
ants, offices 


Hotels, restaur- 
stores, etc., are included, but not 
government offices. Domestic labor is likewise 
exempted, although latterly there has been much 
talk about the need of protecting servants and 
regulating their hours of labor to some extent. 
The new act contains provisions for records 
and publicity, and inspectors are charged with 
the duty of guarding against violations. In other 
places shorter day laws are too frequently nulli- 
fied by 


of inspection 


poor or weak administration, or by lack 
In Washington the administrative 
problem will present few difficulties 

The question that interests students of such 
social legislation is what effect the eight-hour law 
will have on the employment of women in the 


establishments covered by it. Labor leaders are 
jubilant and confident; they apprehend no bad 
effects whatever. It should be noted, however, 
that some of the classes of employers affected 
threaten to replace women workers with men 
This is particularly true of hotel and restaurant 
keepers. Other employers say that they will be 
compelled to raise prices and share the burden of 
the law with the public. Such threats usually 
follow the adoption of a reform measure, but it 
is also true that the effects of minimum-waze 
or short-hour laws designed to protect women 
have yet to be carefully studied, especially when 
it is possible to replace women with men, whom 


these measures of regulation do not embrace. 


Mrs. Frederick Dow, state president of Illinois, js 
planning to keep open house during the Biennial Con- 
vention of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
June 9-19, in Chicago. On Saturday, June 13, with the 
assistance of past state presidents, she will hold a re- 
ception from 2 to 4 o'clock for Illinois delegations and 
many distinguished club women from all parts of the 
country. This will be at Hotel La Salle. 

The Press Committee, of which Mrs. Grace Julian 
Clarke, of Indianapolis, is General Federation chairman 
will hold a press luncheon, followed by a conference 
at 12:30 Saturday, June 13, at one of the downtown 
hotels. Some of the topics discussed will be The Future 
of the Club Department in the Newspaper, Why is the 
Press Committee, and Holding Out Inducements 

After the seven working days of the conventio: 
there will be a sociological pilgrimage. This will in 
clude an automobile trip over the park and boulevard 
system, with visits to Hull-House, Fellowship House 
Gadshill Settlement and numerous public playgrounds 
where the school children of the city will furnish en- 
tertainment for the guests by pageants and otherwise 
Tea will be served at various stopping places. There 
will also be excursions to the stores and shops where 
arts, crafts and textile exhibits will be seen and _ the 
visits to the Art Institute will be under the direction 
of competent guides 


ad 
Crime and Personal Liberty 


A decision recently rendered by the unani- 
mous Supreme Court of the United States has 
It is 
asked with surprise whether the great court has 


puzzled a good many laymen and lawyers. 


deliberately reversed itself in a case involving the 
protection of society against crime and the eff- 
cient administration of the criminal law. As a 
fact, there has been no reversal in 
theory or principle. 


matter of 
The decision in question is, 
however, of great importance from a practical 
point of view. 

The decision, in effect, is this—that the let- 
ters and private notes or documents of a person 
charged with crime may not be seized in his own 
home or office and then used against him at the 
trial. There is a provision in the federal Consti- 


tution prohibiting unreasonable searches and 
seizures, and the court says that this might as 
well be stricken out if the government is to be 
permitted to seize a man’s papers after a search 
of his home or office and then use them to con 
vict him of crime. 

Yet in 1904, in a notorious gambling case of 
a policy “king,” the same court held that when 
the government or the prosecution offers as evi 
dence letters, notes and papers of the accused the 
trial judge cannot stop to inquire how this evi 
exclude it on 
the ground that it had been obtained in an illegal 
way. Under that ruling, obviously, prosecutors 


felt quite free and quite safe. 


dence had been obtained, cannot 


And, in truth, 
since 1904 many cases of national interest have 
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been tried in which alleged unreasonable searches 
and seizures figured prominently. What the lay 
public thought was that in the interest of society 
and of order the court had deliberately nullified 
the constitutional guaranty against search and 
seizure. 

Now the Supreme Court declares that that 
guaranty stands and is as vital and needful as 
ever. It points out that while at a trial of a case 
the accused cannot object to evidence on the 
ground that it had been improperly taken vr 
seized from him, he can appeal to a court in ad- 
vance of his trial and demand that his papers and 
notes, if improperly seized, be returned to him. 
In such a proceeding the question of the reason- 
ableness or unreasonableness of the search and 
seizure can be argued and decided. If the ac- 
cused wins, of course the seized papers cannot be 
used against him at the subsequent trial of the 
charge of crime. This solution of a knotty legal 
problem seems to satisfy the demands of the 
Constitution and to restore a right that was all 
but lost. How it will affect the trial of criminal 
cases, only experience can establish. 


++ 
The Proposed Compromise in Ulster 


The attempt to settle the Ulster question “by 
agreement” has been repeatedly discussed in these 
pages. Such a settlement would reflect great 
credit on British statesmanship, but it is to be 
feared that partisan strategy and partisan selfish- 
ness may prove too formidable. Private confer- 
ences between liberal and tory leaders accom- 
plished nothing, or nothing beyond emphasizing 
the many difficulties of the problem. When 
parliament had met and taken up the home rule- 
Ulster question again, for the third time, Premier 
Asquith made it plain that he would go to the very 
limit in seeking to “win” Ulster or morally dis- 
arm her. He said that he would offer conces- 
sions hardly dreamed of a year ago for the sake 

f peace and good will, but that the concessions 
would not betray the cause of home rule or the 
Irish nationalists. 

The nature and substance of these additional 
concessions were revealed by Mr. Asquith on 
March 9 in a dignified, conciliatory and masterly 
speech to the commons. The counties of the 
province of Ulster were offered the privilege of 
excluding themselves from the Trish home rule 
scheme by a formal referendum vote. Each 
county was to vote separately, and a hare ma- 


jority against inclusion was to keep it out for a 
period of six years. At the end of this term the 
imperial parliament would decide whether to in- 
clude them or extend their special privilege. 

Under this plan each of the Ulster counties 
that voted itself out of the home rule scheme 
would have its own home rule as to education, 
police, and so on, while remaining subject to the 
imperial parliament. 

If the plan should be accepted, at least four 
of the Ulster counties would vote to exclude 
themselves. In the remaining counties the ma- 
jority would go the other way, for Ulster is by 
no means all homogenous or overwhelmingly Or- 
ange and Protestant. As to the sentiment of the 
anti-home rule counties six years later, predic- 
tions and hopes (or fears) are of course largely 
determined by current political opinions and af- 
fiiations. To an impartial observer the proba- 
bility seems to be that after six years Ulster 
would vote to reunite with the rest of Ireland. 
Passion and panic would have subsided, and a 
calm view of the situation would suggest reunion 
under guaranties of fair treatment of the min- 
ority. 

However, at present the question is whether 
Ulster and the tories will accept the Asquith 
compromise. The more aggressive tory organs 
are opposed to acceptance. They say the six- 
year term would only serve to keep the agitation 
alive and that the limit must be withdrawn. Oth- 
ers say that with or without a time limit, the ex- 
clusion of Ulster, even in part, and the division 
of Ireland, are things not to be tolerated. They 
insist on a general election or at least a referen- 
dum on home rule, and neither of these pro- 
posals is admissible from the liberal-home rule 
standpoint—for reasons heretofore set forth in 
these columns. Still, reflection and sober study 
of the situation and prospects may lead the op- 
position to meet Asquith half way. Only a few 
“die-hards” and “last ditchers” in the tory party 
can contémplate strife and civil war without dis- 
may and deep aversion. Only a minority of nar- 
row-minded partisans can afford to “play poli- 
tics” in the premises. Responsible and reason- 
able men in all parties must favor a settlement 
by consent and will use their influence to secure 
fair, serious, honest consideration of Mr. As- 
quith’s compromise. 

The extraordinary thing is that the cabinet 
should be willing to offer even temporary ex- 
clusion of Ulster counties and that the nationalists 
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should resign themselves to that extreme conces- 
sion. Of course, many will say, in spite of all 
disclaimers and explanations, that the threats of 
rebellion and armed resistance “did it,” and that 
the government was coerced into making so radi- 
cal an offer. The truth seems to be that the king 
used his personal influence to induce the cabinet 
to strain several points and disarm the irrecon- 
cilables. It may also be presumed that the gen- 
eral political situation, which is not as satisfac- 
tory to the liberals as it was a year or two ago, 
had something to do with its change of attitude. 
The government has lost several seats in recent 
by-elections—though not on the Ulster issue—and 
it is not as confident and aggressive as it was 
when the tory party had no chance whatever >i 
recovering power. For the sake of other reforms 
the liberal government must make all possible 
concessions to the Ulster counties. The home rule 
issue out of the way, education, land, suffrage, 
reorganization of the upper house could be taken 
up for discussion and action. If a combination 
of causes and issues should be permitted to de- 
feat the liberals and put the tories back at this 
juncture, the anti-lords’ veto act would be prac- 
tically nullified and a signal given for reaction 
in several directions. The liberals are well ad- 
vised in ignoring malicious misrepresentation and 
making generous concessions to Ulster for the 
sake of national concord and continued progress. 


Notwithstanding the troubled conditions in Mexico, 
167 new Government schools for the native population 
have been organized in the various States, according 
to a statement on Latin-American republics in the an- 
nual report of the Commissioner of Education 


+ 


As a result of a vigorous corn campaign waged by 
the Philippine bureau of education at Manila, there has 
been a decided increase in the production of corn, and 
a large decrease in the use of rice, formerly the chief 
article of diet in the archipelago. 


+ 

“Incidents” and Mexican Policy 

So critical is the Mexican situatjon that 
“incidents” like the shooting of an English sub- 
ject by General Villa or the capture and execution 
of an American ranchman by a detachment of 
Huerta troops are most dangerous. There are 
possibilities of an explosion in them. Belligerent 
and impatient men in frontier towns talk of raids 
and invasions of Mexico, and some of the poli- 
ticians take advantage of such local sentiment and 
intemperately denounce the policy of the national 
administration. Every painful “incident” is made 
the basis of a furious, if short-lived campaign. 


The Chautauquan 


The administration is “weak,” it is 
it is indifferent to the rights of Americans in 
Mexico, even to their personal safety. On the 
other hand, if it undertakes to obtain redress for 
any injury to an English subject or any foreign 
subject in Mexico, it is accused by the same ele- 


‘cowardly.” 


ments of doing more for foreigners than it is 
willing to do for American citizens. 

Intelligent and fair-minded citizens will not 
permit themselves to be “stampeded” by painful 
incidents. A policy cannot be determined or radi- 
cally changed by sporadic outrage. The real and 
important question is, What is the alternative? 
Those who favor invasion and war with Mexico 
are “exploiting” incidents; those who are op- 
posed to war and invasion, to entanglements and 
complications of which no man can count the 
cost in men, money and domestic reforms, will 
soberly discuss each incident and demand only 
what our government can obtain without rushing 
to arms and plunging the country into war 

Che case is well stated by the New York 
Evening Post in the following words: 

Be it remembered that every authenticated 
case in which Mexicans have outraged Americans 
or destroyed their property or murdered them, 
has been investigated by our State Department, 
and that the record has been filed away as the 
basis of a demand for indemnity. The Govern- 
ment is not shutting its eyes to what has been 
going on. Reparation will be exacted. If order 
is restored in Mexico and a stable government 
set up, great sums of money will have to be paid, 
as is right, in settlement of the claims of foreign- 
ers. There is no reason whatever to suppose that 
our State Department has not been vigilant in all 
this matter. It has been looking after the inter- 
ests of our citizens, and will continue to do so; 
but the President has also thought of the inter- 
ests of Americans not in Mexico. As a mere 
matter of dollars and cents and taxes, it would 
be far cheaper for us to pay all the claims of 
Americans against Mexico than to go to war. 

The policy of the administration is not one 
of indifference but one of watchful waiting and 
vigilant protection of American and other inter- 
ests so far as anarchy and civil war in a country 
like Mexico render such protection possible. The 
situation is not a pleasant one and it has caused 
the administration more worry than any other 
problem, or than all other problems together. But 
the organs or politicians that are frantically shout- 
ing for another and different policy are shouting 
for war regardless of its cost, and the character 
and intelligence of the nation is clearly and firm- 
ly opposed to war and intervention. 
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F all the explorations made at the 
O present time none is of more im- 
portance to mankind than those which 
discover methods by which each indi- 
yidual can be developed to a high de- 
gree of efficiency. One of the success- 
ful investigators along this line is Miss 
Elisabeth Ross Shaw of Chicago, who 
after years of study and research has 
achieved vastly interesting and definite- 
ly useful results in mental measurement. 

In response to a question as to how 
mental measurement is done Miss Ross 
replied: “I don’t know that I can tell 
you how it is done. It is simple enough, 
put it took me twelve years in various 
universities and medical schools and in- 
sane asylums and other cheerful places, 
as well as long periods as private pupil 
of famous psychiatrics and experimental 
psychologists, to learn how to do it.” 

Some time ago the Chicago physicians 
who specialize in children’s diseases 
asked Miss Shaw to tell them about that 
phase of the work which deals espe- 
cially with children of unsound mind. 
Her address to them explained a meth- 
od which has proved of the greatest 
value in testing children’s capacity to 
absorb that part of their school infor- 
mation which comes to them through 
their ears. There is a similar test of 
memory for things seen, and by com- 
paring the two certain helpful conclu- 
sions can be drawn as to the pupil’s 
path of least resistance in learning. 
This is only one of the many practical 
benefits of mental measurement. 

Needless to say, the application of 
such methods of testing personal apti- 
tudes for the sake of increasing person- 
al efficiency is just as valuable for chil- 
dren of normal and supernormal intelli- 
gence as for their mentally feeble com- 


trades. The tests also are often of the 
most practical benefit to intelligent 
adults 

A short time ago Miss Shaw ad- 


dressed the Chicago Medical Women’s 
club on the subject of mental measure- 
Ment in general. It during the 
Surgical Congress, and the club was 
entertaining visiting surgeons from all 
over this country and from some for- 
tign lands as well. After Miss Shaw 
had made a_ statement about 


was 


filling 


MENTAL MEASUREMENT 


Eudora Patterson 


half an hour, the doctors discussed the 
subject with red-hot enthusiasm for an 
hour and a half, and not a single un- 
favorable word was spoken during that 


time. Such an attitude among medical 
people toward psychology would not 
have been possible a few years ago, 


and it means much for the future men- 
tal health of the nation that American 
physicians are beginning to realize that 
“soul helps flesh” as much as “flesh 
helps soul.” 

Miss Shaw discussed the subject from 
the personal standpoint, as the key to 
self-knowledge; from the social stand- 
point, as the key to knowledge of hu- 
man nature; from the pedagogic stand 
point, as a key to school efficiency; from 
the medical standpoint, as a key to men- 
tal diagnosis; from the prophylactic 
standpoint, as a key to mental hygiene; 
from the economic standpoint, as a key 
to vocational aptitude; from the soci- 
ological standpoint, as a key to race 
improvement (the psychological side of 
eugenics). 

For testing the mental status of chil- 
dren there is a comparatively new series 
of experiments, primarily for subnor- 
mal children, but, as has been said, also 
useful in’ the case of those of normal 
capacity. These tests have been evolved 
amid the practical emergencies of psy- 
chiatric clinics in several countries, and 
by the co-operation of several profes- 
sors their use is being more and more 
widely extended. The conclusions drawn 
from such experiments are remarkably 
enlightening to every one who must 
deal with the individual tested, besides 
forming a convenient basis for com- 
parison and correlation of the facts in 
large numbers of cases. 

The majority of these tests consists 
in giving the patient an ordinary, com- 
mon-sense, every-day experience, such 
as telling him a story, or showing him 
an object, a picture, or a word. At 
the same time, while other stimuli are 
excluded as far as possible, the pa- 
tient’s reactions to the given experience 
are fully and accurately recorded. This 
must be done by trained observers and 
the results submitted to the physician 
in charge of the case. The analysis of 


the mental processes present or absent 





reactions is of 


in the patient's 


course 
the most difficult part of the task. Noth- 
ing is left to guesswork or intuition that 
can possibly be determined objéctively. 
For instance, in the measurement of re- 
action time, the apparatus is connected 
electrically with the Hipp chronoscope 
which measures time by thousandths of 
a second, so that the same lever which 
exposes the stimulus starts the clock, 
and the patient’s voice in answering 
strikes a delicate diaphragm whose vi- 
bration stops the clock. A diagnosis 
made on such a definite basis as this 
has the greatest weight with the courts 
in cases of juvenile delinquency and of 
so-called moral imbecility. 


Quite as valuable for diagnostic pur- 
poses are the methods which need no 
apparatus except a question blank and 
an ordinary stop-watch. Of these the 
Binet tests of mental age have already 
been published in this country by Hen- 
ry H. Goddard, resident psychologist at 
Vineland, New Jersey. Another such 
method is Sommer’s testimony experi- 
ment with auditory stimulus. This 
story method, without wasting time, 
nor overtaxing the attention of even a 
serious case of mental defect or dis- 
ease, gives indications concerning ar- 
ticulation, memory, imagery, phantasy, 
spontaneity, and reliability as a wit- 
ness. In Giessen, Germany, the follow- 
ing carefully selected newspaper clip- 
ping is used for this purpose, because it 
not only gives various details, not too 
many for an average healthy memory 
to retain, but also implies some facts 
not actually stated (did the policeman 
chase the thief?), thus testing the pow- 
er of inference. It is slowly read 
aloud to the person tested, who retells 
the story at once. 


“This morning at six o'clock a wagon 
full of buns was stolen from a baker's 
boy in New Lane. A policeman saw 
the thief running away with it, but 
supposed he was the baker’s boy. Later 
the wagon under an old 
grape-vine, but robbed of its contents 
of about 400 buns.” 

The reactions of the hearers are all 
different and all indicative of their men- 
tal development 


was found 
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THE SCIENTIFIC SPIRIT OF EDUCATION" 
critic 
ITS EFFECT UPON THE KINDERGARTEN IN RELATION TO THE DISTINCTIVE CHARACTERISTICS ners 
OF THE MONTESSORI METHOD of tl 
and | 
Elisabeth Ross Shaw and 
> ceive 
years ago. Ask your physician, wheth- fossi 
er, even yet, he would go to Rome ig. in vi 
stead of to Germany for postgraduate cent! 
work in medicine in nm 
If in view of all this evidence we psyc 
must admit that Montessori’s knowl desc! 
edge of fundamental facts and principles were 
is untrustworthy, why is it that she is { it 
still recognized as scientific in spirit? \l 
The chief feature of Dr. Montessori’s lon 
method is that she tries t adapt her- p 
self to her children, first individually ‘. 
and then collectively Chis is exactly a 
the attitude of the modern Child Study ’ 
. teacl 
Movement, but Child Study uses the . 
: ‘ = os Chil 
knowledg: f abnormal children as a —_ 
hal 
side light, while keeping the knowle 
€ 4 Kee] edge can 
Speech is fundamental; reading is accessory it. This class of deat of normal children as its man point forc 
dumb-feeble-minded children in Chemnitz, Saxony, is being taught 1 f view Montessori does just the o sa 
speak, by means of a mirror in which the child can see his own mout! . ne Se so Oe Alsc 
and that of the teacher reflected side by side. Kindergartners could use posite Moreover, the Child Study h 
the same method to advantage with normal children who lisp or talk : n 
“baby-talk.” Movement is a co-operative quest, inde- Peo; 
pendent of any set of patented devices, lic § 
The scientific spirit is not a know-it sor Kilpatrick of Columbia University, If only the Child Study movement dene 
all attitude. The millennium of scientific who was one of the committee of ex were willing to make the dogmatic irill 
spirit in education will come when you perts sent to Rome to study Montes claim to having found a panacea for day 
and I and our fellow teachers are eager sori’s work, her system ‘has the spirit educational ills, it would be advertised out 
C 
and open-minded, investigative and but not the content of modern science by popular magazines even more than men 
adaptable—not when we are all perfect She is like an explorer undertaking Montessori has been. The most ardent ly t 
ly t 
ly wise and convinced of our wisdom geographical research while ardently be advocates of Montessori seem to think the 
The simple but startling fact before lieving that the earth is flat. This fact that she has a cure for all the defects § .4, 
us is that a brilliant Italian doctor is not so unexplainable as it appears of the American educational system. erac 
claims to have a degree of scientific During the last ten years Italian uni They seem to want to accept the re- an 
spirit unknown to other teachers. It is versities have challenged the admiring sults of her experiments, right or § 4.) 
our duty to weigh the truth of her attention of all Europe by awakening wrong, rather than to develop the in- men 
claim as impersonally and generously as from mediaevalism. But Dr. Montes sight and skill necessary to become ex taug 
possible. But whether her claim is justi- sori took her medical degree twenty perimenters themselves The same] 4, ¢ 
fied or not is of much less importance war 
to us as teachers than the inspirational trea 
effect which her effort to attain that ’ 
attitude of mind may have upon our 
to n 
efforts in the same direction 0 
It is possible to have the scentihc istic 
. . m 
spirit in a high degree without having J 
’ W 
full or up-to-date knowledge of any hi 
science. This fact has never been more call 
convincingly proved than in the case ot use 
Doctor Montessor Even the frankest to i 
critics of Montessori agree that she is ope: 
scientific in attitude Yet as to het "Bi 
' : . - 
knowledge, even he friends apologi art 
Well-known authoritie x | sorted 
ae chil 
oT crence nowy Sin my 
. , his 
gogy, psychology, hygien nel mc 
cine, refute her chief laims 1 the Practical arithmetic as taught the Saxon state institution at Che er 
a . 4 r. nitz. To translate ideas of length, size, and quantity into ideas of nun “en! 
ries As has pecn we Sa +e tes ber involves a complex mental process more suited to older children th . 
. ‘ . . , , to those of kindergarten age The Montessori blocks re ar lirect But 
Extracts fror ' ‘ e A ‘ : : H ne - : —— a os 
Ra tienal Jourr December, 101 neans of teaching ideas that might better be presented directly ma 
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criticism applies to many kindergart- 
vers who blindly follow either Froebel 
of their own professional Alma Mater, 
and consider their studies in psychology 
and education finished when they re- 
ceive their kindergarten diploma. This 
fossilization is all the more dangerous 
in view of the fact that until quite re 
cently the form of psychology taught 
in normal schools was not physiological 
psychology, but a sort of spookology, 


describing the human mind as if it 
were disembodied and dissecting it as 
f it were dead 


Montessori’s magnihcent Declara- 


tion of Independence for child nature 
is perhaps her chief claim to attention 
which still retains 


m our republic, 


nonarchical government and military 
teaching methods in most of its schools. 
Children are apt to be granted such a 
harmful degree of liberty in the Ameri- 
can that the school is 
forced to fly in the opposite extreme 
\lso, as Wm. Hawley Smith has stated 
in his book ‘All the Children of All the 


People,’ the fact that our American pub 


home almost 


lic school system was crystallized in war 
times led to the squad method of class 
drill which has persisted to the present 
day. But here and there, all over the 
country, educators trying experi- 
ments in liberty, seeking to balance just- 
ly the rights of the individual and of 
the group. This problem also must be 


are 


solved by Child Study, which offers 
practical ways of discriminating the 
masses of mediocre or so-called nor 


mal children, who are so nearly alike in 
mental needs that they can wisely be 
taught in squads, from the comparative- 
ly few who are so brilliant or so back- 
ward that they need special educational 


treatment. 


Montessori has adopted and applied 
to normal children a striking character 
istic of Dr. Seguin’s method of educat 
ing mental His system, 
which for over half a century has been 
called the 
used to include the practice of trying 


defectives 
Franco-American 


method, 


to isolate a part of the brain from co 


operative working with the rest of that 
Organ, in the hope of strengthening one 
part at a time by intense use. Montes 
sori jumps at the conclusion that if a 
child is blindfolded, the seeing part of 
his brain is idle and that his whol 
mental energy is therefore free to con- 
centrate itself on some other sensation 


But who has ever had a night 


mare knows that even with closed 


anyone 


eye 5 


A Weekly Newsmagazine 


the brain is entirely capable of “seeing 
things at night.” 

Sense gymnastics, aiming to intensify 
the keenness of the sense organs, is an- 
other idea borrowed from Dr. Seguin. 
This method has been used in the Massa- 
chusetts School for the Feeble-minded 
ever since its founding sixty-five years 
ago. It is still used in its original form, 
(that is, for the individual awakening 
of an abnormally unobservant child, not 
for class drill) in Dr. 


Seguin’s own 





Swift, comprehensive, 
has always 
while 


thought 


original thought 
been supposed to be masculine, 
slow, detailed, long-considered 
has_ been supposed to be more 
feminine This om which measures 
time by thousandths of a second, is used 
in the laboratory of the Leipzig Teachers’ 
Association to test the speed of children’s 
thinking and doing 


school at Orange, New Jersey. It ought 
to be more widely known that the Se- 
guin Physiological School is still car 
ried on by the widow of that great and 
devoted physician whom Montessori 
acknowledges as her chief source of in 
These two 


their kind in 


schools the 
the and 
the goal of educational p'l 
grims instead of Rome. Yet neurolo 


gists the world over agree that sense- 


spiration are 
finest of world, 


should be 


exercise cannot possibly produce sense- 
sharpening,—cannot the keen 
ness either of the sense organs or of 
their cortical Dr. Adolph 
Meyer says, “The word sense training is 
a misnomer, It is really attention and 
reaction training.” 

\ striking 


increase 


centers. 


expression of the Child 
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Study spirit in Montessori’s work is the 
alert silence of the teacher. Montes- 
sori takes Froebel’s advice to “follow 
the child” much more literally than 
kindergartners do. The latter are aim- 
ing to give children a wealth of ideas 
about their environment, and hence are 
tempted to over-stimulate. But Montes- 
sori’s temptation is to under-estimate. 
The scientific spirit seeks a happy me- 
dium between these which I be- 
lieve can be attained when teachers take 
the trouble to learn the facts as to 
which part of the brain is exercised 
by the kindergarten activities and which 
part is chiefly involved in the Montes- 
sori exercises. You know that when you 
do a thing consciously and with more or 
less difficulty, you are using your cere- 
brum; but when you perform a complex 
action habitually or automatically, such 
as fastening your gloves or taking the 
separate steps necessary to arrive at a 
certain place, your cerebrum is prac 
tically free to think about other things, 
because your cerebellum or “little brain” 
is controlling the movements No 
sporadic or useless activity ought to be 
allowed to become automatic, but many 
of the ordinary useful acts of daily life 
ought to be made automatic for the sake 
of leaving the consciousness free to di- 


two, 


rect higher and more complex co-ordin- 
ations 
is that 
spinal 


Now Montessori’s strong point 
trains the 
cord—she deliberately 
the efficient 
That is why so many observers of her 
work have remarked on the striking re- 
semblance 
those of 


points are 


and 
tries to 
automaton 


she cerebellum 


make child an 


between her 
animal 
that 


training ot 


and 
weak 
largely neglects the 
cerebrum, not 


methods 
trainers. Her 
she 
and does 
delicate discrimination as to what 


forms of 


show 
activity needed as 
What is ac 
child manipu- 


lates the cylindrical insets for days or 


are really 
lifelong automatic habits 
tually happening when a 


weeks at a time, is the gradual transfer 
of brain control from the thinking cere 
brum to the unthinking cerebellum. In 
the 


case of this particular activity, 
what's the use It is easy to see ex- 
actly why some children like to accom- 
plish this transfer, which satisfies the 
instinct of activity while leaving the 
cerebrum free to indulge in the disst 
pation of mind-wandering 
The Montessori Movement has 
roused the kindergarten profession to 


a new insight, and challenged it to be 
gin a new era 
What is this sight Wher 


new 





Holy Family with Saint John, by 
we try to describe it we find it as old as 
the world. It is the 
standing a child from the inside instead 


habit of wnder 


of gazing at him from the outside. It 
is an outgrowth of the motherly habit 
of feeling the pin that pricks the baby 
But, instead of being an unreasoning in 
stinct, this power must be patiently ac 
quired through years of the most min- 
ute and accurate observation of children, 
supplemented by memories of our own 
childhood. The slogan of the Confer 
ence on Mental Hygiene at Boston last 
spring was: “The chief business of so 
ciety is to evolve adults fit for children 
to live with.” In proportion as we un- 
derstand and direct sanely 
of our own minds, will we be fit to do 
the same for the thoughts” 
of childhood and youth. No teacher is 
equipped for 
somehow gained a clear and 
knowledge of what was going 


the workings 
“long, long 
teaching until she has 
intimate 
ym inside 
of her own skull at the chief stages of 
her development. We 
in the 
fulness, the 


must saturate 


ourselves restlessness, the wist 
likeableness of human na- 
ture, in order to rest and satisfy and 


“the least of these.’ 


transfigure 


Giovanni della Robbia 


The Chautauquan 


Art in Rhode Island 


The Rhode 


Prov ide nee has 


School of Desig 


Island 
two sculpture gal- 
leries, one containing a fairly large and 


very representative collection of casts 
of the masterpieces of classic sculpture ; 
the other of Renaissance sculpture. In 
addition to the casts there are four orig- 
inals in marble of the Hellenistic period, 

There is also a 
tion of Greek and Roman coins; 
lection of Roman 


small but 


or thereabouts collec 
a col 
and Rea- 


casts from 


aissance gems; a interesting 
collection of Greek and Roman pottery, 
glass and metal work; one of mediaeval 
Italian textiles and two 
of the late 15th century. There is also 
on exhibition a large number of framed 
reproductions of the 


talian frescoes 


masterpieces in 
painting, comprising many examples of 
the finest work of the early Itali 
Undoubtedly _ the 


single treasure is an 


an 





painters greatest 
original terra cotta 
sculpture group of the 1sth century, 
showing the “Deposition of Christ” and 
probably by Minello of the 
Another work of dis- 


John 


Giovanni 
Paduan School. 
tinction is a Holy Family with St 


by Giovanni della Robbia 





Property of the Rhode Is): 


nd School of Design at Providence 

















Till now there has been in all Ameri 


ca no school for the instruction of 
Episcopal Church organists, and none 
for the instruction of any organists 
save a small private school that was 
founded in New York a year or two 
ago. Colleges having musical depart- 
ments do not call those departments 
after church names. The increase if 


number of expensive organs of late 
years has been enormous, yet organists 
to play them “have been compelled to 
study law- 


yers and physicians used to be trained. 


under other organists, as 
Many of the best organists in America 
The occupat on 
of organist and choirmaster is declared 
to be good and getting better. Salaries 
are $800 to $5,000 a year, and many or- 


came from England. 


ganists double their incomes from 
teaching and from extra services. 
Two teachers in the schools of Ber- 
lin, Germany, last year celebrated their 
fiftieth 


There are 42 


school-teaching 
taught 
forty years, and 47 who have taught 
twenty-five years 


anniversary of 


others who have 


The Berlin Teachers 
Society tendered a banquet to these vet- 


erans in December last 
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Dr. Powers takes personal charge of the Chautauqua European Tour for 1914 





THE 


CANAL THROUGH THE 





ISTHMUS OF CORINTH 


The protograph is taken from the railway bridge which spans the Canal 
about midway, at a height of 170 feet above the water. 
miles long, 75 feet broad, and 26 feet deep. 


The Canal is four 
It was twelve years in building 


and was opened for commerce in 1893. It cannot accommodate vessels of 
over 500 tons and even these must be handled with extreme care lest the 


currents throw them against the rocky sides. 


A voyage through the Canal 


is a thrilling experience, especially at night, between long rows of twinkling 


lights. 


The sheer dock walls seem to close above and around, opening a 


narrow ribbon of black water on which the boat glides silently along. 


A SPLENDID FAILURE 


The Isthmus of Corinth was cut 
about twenty-six centuries too late. 
It is difficult to estimate what the 
effect would have been had the work 
been ready in the middle of the 5th 
century before Christ. Nor is this 
idle speculation about an unthink- 
able thing. The plan was seriously 
considered. Had it been possible to 
carry out this would have remained 
the great trade route between the 
eastern and western parts of the 
Mediterranean world, and the wealth 
and glory of Corinth would have 
been even greater than it was. But 
the roth century A. D. was the one 
to see the work actually accomplished 
and by that time there was little 
need of it. The construction cost 
was about twelve millions of dollars. 
Receipts for fifteen years barely 
covered operating expense, ‘and it 
was sold a few years since for $86,- 
000 to a company whose hopes of 
materially improving the situation 
are yet to be realized. The world’s 
trade flows through other channels. 

But in the old days this was the 
great highway. Even today the 
ruins may be seen of a sort of tram- 
way on which the smaller ships were 
hauled across the Isthmus The 
larger ones transferred their cargo | 





there and Corinth inevitably became 
one of the great commercial cities 
of antiquity. So long as this con- 
tinued the line of least resistance 
for trade, the city’s prosperity was 
sure. Her own political blunders 
and the bitter jealousy of rivals 
were alike unable to work lasting 
harm. Individuals might suffer and 
buildings be swept away; others took, 
their places. Mummius burned the 
city and sold the inhabitants into 
slavery and not many generations 
later Corinth was greater than ever 
But with “the march of centuries 
markets were shifted and with them 
the avenues of trade, and when that 
happened the city’s doom was sealed. 

Nearly five thousand people live, 
for some reason or other, in the mod- 
ern town. The traveler knows it 
only as a place at which to leave 
the train to visit old Corinth, or to 
change cars on his way to Tiryns 
and Mycenae. Incidentally, he finds 
excellent refreshment in the little 


station restaurant, including as a 
specialty old-fashioned home-made 
sugar cookies of most unexpected 


excellence! A mile or so farther on 
the splendid-Canal calls in vain to 
the ships that will not come. 
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The Chautauquan 


C.L. S.C. ROUND TABLE 


In the Home Reading of the Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circiec 
(C. L. S. C.) Classical, English, American, and Continental European subjects 
are covered in a four years’ course of which each year is complete in itself. 
The Round Table Department contains study helps and other items of interest. 


The required reading in this magazine is on pages 579-582 inclusive. 





Methodist Church where the Chautauqua Circle of Alpine, 
meetings 


At the Chautauqua Day celebration of 
the Victorian Circle of Oil City, Penn- 
sylvania, guests were present from the 
Outlook Circle of Rouseville. At the 
conclusion of a paper on “The Early 
History of Chautauqua with a Tribute 
to Bishop Vincent” a portrait of the 
Chancellor was thrown upon the screen 
and greeted with hearty applause 


** * 


of 


on 


The Seaside Chautauqua Circle 
Belfast, Maine, at a held 
February 23 observed Chautauqua Day 
by the special program as outlined in 
The Chautauquan. In 
members gave brief personal Chautau 


meeting 


addition circle 
qua experiences, and reported a census 
of Belfast readers since the organization 
of the circle in June, 1885. One of the 
early members was present and respond- 
ed to the toast 
ma Mater 


“Chautauqua, Our Al- 
How can we make greate: 
her service to our Country?” A paper 
on Chautauqua Day written by an absent 
member was read by the President 
Letters 
other 


from members residing in 


cities and states were read, for 


the absent members of the Seaside Cir 


cle always remember the Special Day 
meetings 
“We find the studies for 1913-14 in 


structive and interesting and are pleased 
with the weekly visits of our Chautau 


quan Newsmagazine,” writes an office: 


New Jersey, has open 


The 


California, 


Vincent Circle of Pacific Grove, 


all 
within reach to join in the celebration 


invited Chautauquans 
The program in- 
cluded a lecture on Greek art, music, 
and an address by the President of the 


of Chautauqua Day. 


Pacific Grove Alumni Association 
** * 
The Towanda, Pennsylvania, C. L 
S. C. observed Chautauqua Day at an 


open meeting held in the parlors of a 
The pastor of the First Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church gave a sketch of 
Chautauqua, its location, origin, growth, 
object and accomplishments. A member 
had for her subject, “My Visit to Chau- 
tauqua;” the pastor of the First Presby 
Church of 


hotel. 


terian gave a_ biography 


Bishop Vincent; other members spoke 


on “The Local Circle,” “How Chau- 
tauqua Reached Africa,” “How Chau 
tauqua Can Influence the Community 


by Its Ever Widening Power,” and the 
program closed with “Personal Impres- 


sions of Athens and Constantinople.” 
** * 
At a recent lecture on Greece given 


before the Chautauqua Reading Circle 
of Ogden, Utah, 100 local Greeks were 
1j 


present listening with interest 
* * * 
\ lively new circle at Ashtabula 
Oho, is headed by an officer of the 


Ruskin Class of 1906. A member writes 


that “The Chautavqran Magazine is a 


great help not only in the outline wor 
but in the new ideas and reliable. up. 
to-date news items.” 

e** 


“Onward and Upward” is the motto | 


of the New Century Club of Dothan, 
Alabama. This group is devoting 1913- 
14 to studies of Dickens, Thackeray 
and George Eliot. 


The club flower js 

the violet and the annual program, a 
substantial book, is bound in purple. 

eee 

Several years ago when the CL. S$. ¢ 
was offering some studies in Italian fit. 

erature and history during Classical 

Year” a member of the Edelweiss Circle 

f Mt. Vernon, New York, began the 

study of Italian. So interested did she 


hecome that she now not only reads the 
language easily but speaks it fluently 


*x* * * 


The Buckeye Club of New Philadel- 
phia, Ohio, organized and federated in 
1902, is devoting itself this year to the 
Chautauqua Course. A well-printed year 
book holds programs, lists of officers, 


committees. 
x * * 


members and 
Under the auspices of the C.L. S$. C¢ 
of Oak Bluffs, Massachusetts, a lecture 
was given on 20 which de 
The sub- 
ject, “The Forces in a Sunbeam,” was 
handled ably. The chapel in which the 
meeting was held was gaily decorated 
with bunting and Old Glory was con- 
spicuous. Music added its charm 


** * 


February 
lighted a responsive audience 


The Laurel Circle of Branford, Con- 
necticut, held a special meeting in honor 


of Chautauqua Day at the home of its‘ 


vice president, on the afternoon of Feb- 
ruary 24. Guests were present. Each 
of the members read articles from The 
Chautauquan the scope and 
progress of the Chautauqua Institution 
A musical followed, and re- 
An hour of 
informal social chat concluded an after- 
noon that gave unusual pleasure 


showing 


program 


freshments were served 


* * * 


The members of all the C. L. S. ¢ 
groups in Waterloo, Iowa, recently held 
a joint meeting and succeeded in for- 
getting the season by fortifying them 
selves by a winter 


picnic supper. 


* a * 
Penn- 


The C. L. S. C. of Lehighton, 


sylvania, has animated discussions i@ 
which members and outsiders join. A 
recent lecture was on “Socrates, the 


World’s Intellectual Redeemer.” 
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A Weekly Newsmagazine 


TALK ABOUT BOOKS 


A THEOLOGIAN. By 
Boston : 
$1.25 


Tue EvoLuTION OF 
Stephen K. Syzmanowski. 
Sherman, French & Company. 
net. 

This book is apt to prove shocking to 

many readers, for they will feel soon 
after beginning it, that the ground upon 
which they have been standing is slip- 
ping away and that they will have to 
give up most of the things upon which 
they have been building their faith. This 

is unfortunate, for he who reads the 

Biste book will find it not as bad as he 
at first imagined. Such books cannot be 
at all fairly judged until the last page 
has been finished. For those whose faith 
is exceedingly strong and who do not 
hold too stronggly to literalism and to 
tradition, this so-called evolution of a 
theologian may be stimulating and even 
helpful. Others will not read much of 
it, unless to refute it and that will be a 
task beyond most theologians 

The book is really the confession of a 
minister who found that he could not 
honestly accept what his church expect- 
ed him to believe and who consequently 
resigned from his parish and went 
abroad. Later he tried to be orthodox 
and preach what he was expected to, 
though he put his own interpretations 
upon the church dogmas. But this would 
not work. Some spirited debates with 
those of very modern opinions revealed 
the dishonesty of his position and he 
again resigned and the book closes with 
the statement that he is organizing a 
new church of his own. 

To call the book “The Evolution of 
a Theologian,” is somewhat misleading 
without much more qualification of state- 
ments than the author gives. In other 
words, Dr. Stuart becomes the kind of 
theologian which no orthodox theologian 
would recognize as such. 

The book consists almost entirely of 
theological and anti-theological discus- 
sion and there is just enough of the 
story element added to introduce the 
speakers and connect the speeches. 

We cannot commend this discussion 
to all; neither do we wholly condemn 
the book. It will interest some very 
much ; most readers, of the limited class 
who might be attracted by its title, will 
find it far from constructive. 

Charles Elbert Rhodes. 


Our Movern Derr to Israet. By Ed 
ward Baldwin, Ph.D., Assistant Pro- 
fessor of English Literature at the 
University of I!linois. Boston: Sher- 
man, French & Company. Cloth; 8vo; 
$1.25 net 

This hoox is most timely and will be 

found valuable to all those who are 

teal students of the Old Testament and 
who wish to profit by modern study of 
the Bible by the historic and liter rary 
methods and to get away from the bane 
of textual study. Among the exceed- 
ingly large number of recent books upon 
the subject, this is unique in that it 
deals after an introductory chapter upon 

“The Literature of Israel,” with the 

salient features of the whole subject 





under the titles, Prophet, Priest and 
Sage. 
The statement is made that “the 


crowning glory of the nineteenth cen- 
tury was the discovery of the Old Testa- 
ment,” and then, in the following chap- 
ters, the author seeks to establish his 
contention, and, we believe, succeeds 
To those who have come under the in- 
fluence of Prof. Moulton’s work this 
book will be a welcome means of further 
study; to others it will be first a revela- 
tion, and then an incentive to further 
study on their own part. In these days 
when Old Testament Narrat’ves are he- 
ing prepared for use in our public 
schools, the more people use such books 
as this the better it will be for them 
and for the progress of biblical knowl- 
edge in the future. An appendix, in the 
form of a bibliography, furnishes a list 
of over a hundred books consulted by 
the author which the student will find 
most valuable for his own study. 


One of the concluding paragraphs 
from the chapter on “The Message of 
Israel,” is characteristic: “To Israel 


the debt of our modern world is simply 
beyond compute. Our obligation insti- 
tutionally we may, indeed, calculate with 
some degree of exactitude: but we can- 


not demonstrate accurately the extent 
to which our modern life is influenced 
by Israel’s ideals. Our ideals of per- 


sonal character are very largely those 
of the sages; our visions of the kingdom 
of God on earth are those of the proph- 
ets; our hopes of social justice are those 
of the prophets and the priests. What- 
ever there is in modern civilization that 
is making for human fraternity ; what- 
ever religious aspiration is calling men 
to a higher sense of duty; wherever 
men and women are toiling to prove that 
humanity is a great brotherhood; there 
we find men living, acting, thinking, un- 


der the influence of these leaders of 
Hebrew thought.” 

Charles Elbert Rhodes. 
Jesus Sam. Selected and arranged hy 


Frances E. Lord. Boston: Sherman, 
French and Company. 75 cents net. 
In Jesus Said Frances E. Lord has pur- 
posed to present the attitude of Christ 
in connection with the pressing questions 
of life and to provoke a love for study 
of the Scriptures that a better working 
knowledge of Christ and his teachings 
may be gained. Nearly fifty incidents 
in the life of the Master are taken up 
briefly, the Bible rendering being for 
the most part closely followed, and rcf 
erences given. Perhaps there is necd 
of such a book as this—assuredly the 
purpose of the writer is most com- 
mendable—but somehow one does not 
feel that the author has imparted any 
new e1thusiasm for Scripture reading 


HEROINES OF Mopern Reticion, Edited 
by Warren Dunham Foster. New 
York: Sturgis & Walton Company. 
$1.50 net. 

“Heroines of Modern Religion” takes 

up the lives of ten women who have 
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Department 


This department is designed for the 
use of our subscribers. Among the 
many thousands who read these col- 
umns there are many who want what 
you would dispose of and vice vesra. 

e rate is 2 1-2 cents per word in 
erence, minimum charge 50 cents; 
fi cent discount on six insertions 
— 20 per cent on twelve insertions. 
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TRAVEL 


GO TO EUROPE AT OUR EXPENSE. A 
few tours to organizers of small parties. 
Write today for plans and programs. Uni- 
versity Tours, Box A.A., Wilmington, Del. 


TEACHERS’ TOUR TO TO EUROPE $38s 
cluding all expenses. Visitin fe is 

France, Belgium, Holland, the Rhine, Ger- 

many, Switzerland, and Italy. Mediterranean 

couse. Write for booklet. Ideal Tour, Findlay, 
io. 





EDUCATIONAL 


LEARN TO a Os Be facts 
through “Facts in ngles” the noted 
young author, Winifred toner, aa Price a5 
cents. Leicester, Publisher, 2901 Penn avenue, 


Pittsburgh, Pa 


LEARN to be an artistic and beautiful singer 
at home by mail, at the ay ly “~ 

cost of fifty cents per lesson. ress, 

structor, 1744 oth St., West Oakland, Cal, 


TEACHERS’ OPPORTUNITIES 


TEACHERS—The State of Washington has 
nearly 2,600 ocheo! oe emeloying over 
ooo teachers. ning of the Panama 
anal, and of . B and the Panama Expo- 

sition should increase the population 40 per 

cent. Come to a growing state. Arrange for 

a position now. Our Teachers’ Directory 

gives general information and list of over 

2,400 school officers and clerks, Get our Di- 

rectory and write them. Price $1 postpaid. 

fone Directory Co., 629 Burke Bidg., Seattle, 
asn. 











Report 
We 
Par- 
Anq., 


SPARE TIME—NO CANVASSING. 

information, news, names, etc., to us, 
have established markets. Confidential. 
ticulars for stamp “Nisco,” Dept. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


LITERARY ASSISTANCE 


WE ASSIST IN PREPARING LECTURES, 
Addresses, Speeches, Essays, Club Papers, 
for club members and speakers. Materials 
gathered, program arranged. Criticism and 
revision of manuscripts. Expert service. 


Authors Agency, soo Fifth Ave., New York 


CORRESPONDENCE | cou RSE IN HAR 

MONY and COMPOSITION under well- 
known Boston Organist and Teacher. Write 
for information. eel Robinson, 6 New- 
burg St., Boston, Mass. 


MAKE MONEY WRITING MOTION PIC- 

TURE PLAYS. Pay $10 to $100 each. No 
literary experience necessary. Big demand. 
Send for free illustrated booklet. ells how. 
American Authors Association, 207 Gaiety 
Theater Bldg., New York. 





FOR SALE 


S. C. books for 
Magazines from Sept., 
Oct., ‘08), Sept. Oct., 
une, July, 08 Ad- 
Glen Rose, Texas. 


FOR PALE <C. L. 
07-08, °, *09-" 10. 


07: “ r. May, 


Gnk Dowdell, 


ears 


dress 





POSITION WANTED.—Office work, clerking, 
aid to a rooming house keeper. Free during 
June, July and August. Best of reference. 

Helen Johnson, 17 S. Valley St., Akron, O. 
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vitally contributed to the developmes 
- . and application of the religious tho 4 
of the last three centuries—five English wa 
rt Anne Hutchinson, Susannah form | 
allington Booth; four American, Eli dnnati 
EDUCATION for CHARACTER | sen'ior Scorer asics is} aot 
Crosby, Hannah Whitall Smith; one Prof 
The problems of moral training, of discipline for character, of Indian, Ramabai Dongre Medhavi. The | 

; . ; ‘ ae . ‘ee : atmosphere of the book is largely oan 

instruction in right living and in religion, are amongst those in 


jon American. The biographical sketches) Baker- 
which The Religious Education Association wants to help you. are contributed by various writers ang} Fran 





Through its publications, its Bureau of Information and its local are uniformly interesting and compre. trated 
conferences, it gives freely assistance and advice. Its pamphlets hensive. It is heartening to trace the k 
: ‘ : . < progress of Christianity toward the York, 
are free and it publishes at very low prices a magazine and im- broad, human, Christ-like brotherhood world 
portant volumes. Send a postal card for full particulars to which is being unfolded and demon-{ ben 2 
strated at the present time. This igs th P 

THE RELIGIOUS EDUCATION ASSOCIATION sean ealiene af ts Siete Heroine the 
; 332 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois Series, following “Heroines of Modern) 








Progress.” The book contains full-page} MF- M 
| reproductions of the women discussed} aistic 
a bibliography, and a chronological out. the N 
line, showing the relation to each other 
















































































. of the characters presented and to the 
events and movements with which they trustec 
W P — t T b are identified Clay 
estern Fositions for leachers Chat 
Principals and Superintendents. As publishers of ‘“‘The Rocky Mountain ods 0 
Teachers’ Agency School Directories,” we are in direct touch with nearly The Old S Fe Trai Henry 
all the Schools throughout the entire West. Write us today for Free e anta Fe Trail “Studi 
Booklet, showing how we place our Teachers. Richard Burton, in The Century, Hat 
Booklet “How to Apply for a School,” with Laws of Certification of Teachers, AR 
sent Free to members or postpaid for Fifty Cents. Money refunded if not satisfied. It wound through strange scarred hills 
(The largest Teachers’ Agency in the Rocky Mountain region.) : toca.” v 
= down canyons lone d 
wo a eR ee Where wild things screamed, with winds ae 
’ is ae 3 Amer 
ROCKY M7 TEACHERS AGENCY for company ; Lhe B 
EMPIRE BLOG DENVER. COLO Its milestones were the bones of pio Revis 
, , , . ev 
neers 2 
a a Bronzed, haggard men, often with thirst _ 
cicsiieeaiaanbiaaal — amoan, ze 4 
. tution 
Lashed on their beasts of burden toward the U 
“ ° 
. " “Let Everybody Sing” oe histor 
is the title of Song No. 2 in An epic quest it was of elder years, ae 
Emerson Hough S For fabled gardens or for good, red}. ». 
ONGS OF PRAISE i Ki 
gold, : 
, . a ll has 
The trail men strove in iron days of 
bd HIS is but one of the many rousing 7 some 
Randall Parrish songs in this new collection of ex- old. 
. traordinary Sunday School songs. Get parts. 
SONGS OP PRAISE and your Sunday “F 
School singing will wake up. There is life and Wy 
Ed m 7 Sabin wd isirring somes youtever- heard! "Then, too, we Today the steam god thunders through - 
W ish het tion to t »0 es } 
t e raion Oe eeres Gatlin n nvartical ovehes the vast, _ 
tration that will attract and enthuse goed players. = \Vhile dominant Saxons from the} ‘aml 
Price, 30 conte; cgmote care on anoren al a h ii rome ier 
men pages free. For further particulars, adidrers urtiing trains ’ 
ARE ALL CONTRIBUTING EDI- F ic H \ Clecinnsti, Ohio a h Wes . . 
illmore Music OUSC } manic thence. N.Y Smile at the aliens, Mexic, Indian, 
TORS OF THE IOWA ALUM. Who offer wares, keen-colored, like their 
There is on- past; 
NUS, PUBLISHED BY THE UNI- HAT SCHOOL ly, one, best Dread dramas of immitigable plains 
Se Ol ! eact 0 o g 
, fully what kind of school you seek, Rebuke the softness of the modern man;} Th 
VERSITY OF IOWA _ASSOCIA- meng Agen a bey —_ No menace, now, the desert’s mood of] gran 
catalogues of = meeting the require- sand: discs 
E ments indicatec Complete 250 page Direc et ; 
TION AT IOWA CITY THE tory of all schools and colleges in the United Still westward lies a green and golden| of ti 
States, mailed for toc to cover postage. Edu ‘ 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE IS $1 A cational Aid Society, School Information land Ll 
Bureau, 1625-65 First National Bank Bldg., I 
hicago, Ill. t 
YEAR. - — — For, at the magic touch of water, blooms}, . 
CHAUTAUQUA - POST - CARDS h i] 53 and wh vore the : 
“A STANDARD COLLEGE Arilatic eolaved views of Amghithecter, °° Wilderness, and where of y ‘ 
{asennad , Yr ae yoke ® 
Arcade, 1 iloso \ e Pier, . . d 
GAZINE.” Checteen Lake, mn. 00m, A Genen Tortured the toilers into dateless tomb} ' 
of these Chautauqua Views makes a Lo! brightsome fruits to feed a mighty | + j 
fine collection. joc per dozen postpaid. * 
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Howard Griggs, 


Personalia 


Among well known Chautauqua plat- 
form people who have lectured in Cin- 
danati, Ohio, recently are, Dr. Edward 
Dr. Shailer Mathews, 


Prof. Earl Barnes, Dr. William Sea- 
man Bainbridge, Mrs. Bertha Kunz 
Baker. 

Franklin Matthews, who gave an illus- 
tated lecture at Chautauqua, New 


York, in 1910, about his trip around the 
world with the fleet of battleships, has 
heen made a member of the faculty of 
the Pulitzer School of Journalism to 
succeed Prof. Robert E, MacAlarney. 
Mr. Matthews has been in active journ- 
jlistic work on the Philadelphia Press, 
the New York Sun and the New York 
Times. ,He has recently been made a 
trustee of Cornell University. 

Clayton Hamilton, author of the 
Chautauqua book, “Materials and Meth- 
ods of Fiction,” has just published by 
Henry Holt & Company a volume of 
“Studies in Stagecraft.” 

Harry Weston VanDyke, author of 
“A Reading Journey in South Ameri- 
aa,” which ran in The Chattauquan in 
19-12, has an “Spain’s 
American Empire: an Appreciation of 
Its Builders” in the first issue of “La 
Revista Ateneo Hispano A 
cano,” the organ of the Spanish Ameri- 
tan Athenaeum, an international insti- 
tution devoted to the dissemination in 
the United States of the literature and 
history of Spain and the Spanish Ameri- 
can republics. The honorary president 
is King Alphonso XIII. The magazine 
has a Spanish and an English section, 
some of the articles appearing in both 
parts. 

“Education for Democracy” was the 
tile of a lecture delivered early in 
March at Haverford College, Pennsyl- 
vania, by Mr. Arthur E. Bestor, Direc- 
tor of Chautauqua Institution. 
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Highways Club 


The sugaestions of the following pro- 
gram are based the current events 
discussed in the Highways and Byways 
of this number. 


on 


. Discussion of the efficiency of com- 


mission government as it has been 
tried so far. 
2 Suggestions on how to apply an 
eight-hour day to domestic service 
& Talk on the legal rights of the indi- 
vidual when accused of crime. 
4 Review of the Ulster trouble. 
Report on the Mexican situation 
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PATHS THAT LEAD toSUCCESS 











THOUGHT WORK STUDY 
Why PREPARATION Success 
Not Be Requires 
Prepared P SUCCESS Effort 


LA SALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


Courses have been the pathway of many to success. 
Courses are offered in the following lines: 


LAW. A systematic yet simple course BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION, Cov- 
of legal study for the business man. ering principles—methods—practice. 
Also prepares for bar examinations , Consists of texts, lectures, talks, 
and leads to L.L.B. degree. service, note book work, examinations 

INTERSTATE COMMERCE. A prac- problems. 
tical systematic course preparing for 
both industrial and railway traffic BUSINESS ENGLISH. More than 
work. grammar—more than rhetoric. A 

et er gS = Both es course in Business Writing. 
or the inner, an advanced, 
preparatory S accountancy, courses EFFECTIVE SPEAKING. Teaching 


methods of convincing and of effect- 
ive presentation of ideas and argu- 
ments, Includes principles of public 
speaking. 


HIGHER ACCOUNTANCY. Both pre- 
paring for effective business and for 
the Certified Public Accountants’ 
examinations. 


Write Today for Full Information concerning any of these courses 


LA SALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, Dept. 649, CHICAGO 











America’s Leading Educational Magazine 


The —e shows a WILLIAM E. CHANCELLOR . Editor 
field of the magaz!® WELLAND HENDRICK . . . Managing Editor 
: Contributing Editors : 
WILLARD S. SMALL WALTER R. SIDERS 
MONTAYNE PERRY 
with the co-operation of a board of forty-eight of 
America’s foremost educators, including state, city 
and county superintendents, university presidents, 
and professors of education who will direct its polli- 
cies. 

The School Journal is a modern progressive 
educational magazine. 

It gives its readers the opinions of leading edu- 
cators upon the important educational discussions 
and issues of the day. 

No premiums, but all the news of importance for$1.25 per year. 


THE SCHOOL JOURNAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Incorporated 
31 EAST 27th STREET NEW YORK CITY 
Six Months’ Trial Subscription 50c 
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From the Blackboard tothe Film 
Leman vone ot cee athege Feeley 
The Larger View of the Supermontemey 


The School bowel 
os mene 
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erary Workers. 
write and Sell 


the 


a copy on his desk. 
$t.50 a year. 
months 40 cents. 

32 Union Square, East, New York City 


The WRITERS MAGAZINE 


A Journal of Information for Lit- 
Helps you Write, Re- 


Through 
EUROPE; 


the wonderlands 


Eight 


Keeps you in Constant Touch with 
arkets. 
No writer can afford to be without 


subscription 3 


Scotland ; 


Enchanting Motor Tour 
Chateaux Country. 


MISS MIRIAM WELDON 
Murray Hill Hotel, 


Trial 











TOURS FOR GIRLS 


of 
Countries ; 
MOTOR TOUR rural England, 
TYROL and DOLO- 
MITES; Munich Opera Festival. 
in the 


New York 











Use a 


Remington or Smith Premier 
Typewriter 


Three 
Months 
For 


E Will rent you an understroke model 6, 7, or 8 Remington Typewriter or 
understroke model Smith-Premier Typewriter for One-quarter of a year 
—THREE MONTHS—for $5.00—the most advantageous rental terms ever 


offered by the manufacturers. 


And if you wish to buy a machine at the end of this rental period, the 
rental money already paid will be credited upon your purchase. 


Rental Terms Visible Models 


Remington Monarch Smith Premier 
One Month $3.00 Six Months $15.00 


Paragon Ribbons. Red Seal Carbon Papers 


Recognized as the leading ribbon and carbon lines on the market 


Machine Catalogs and Supplies Booklet on Request. 


Remington Typewriter Co. 


(Incorporated) 
325-331 Broadway, New York 





